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officials and military, who escape during the summer
season from the almost intolerable heats of the plains.
It may be questioned whether three generations of Eng-
lishmen are anywhere to be found in Simla, Darjiling,
Mussurie, Utacamand, or any of the many other health-
resorts dotted over the uplands of the peninsula.

Nor has any advance been made towards a fusion of
the ruling and subject races. The Anglo-Saxon holds
his head even higher than the haughtiest Rajput chiefs
claiming descent from the gods and demigods of Hindu
mythology. In former times alliances and other con-
nections used to be formed between Europeans and Native
females, but the result has not been such as to encourage
a general spread of the practice. The offspring of Euro-
pean fathers and native mothers, called East Indians or
Eurasians,1 hold much the same position in relation to
English society that the quadroons or octoroons do to the
white classes in the United States. They do not exhibit
any marked idiosyncrasy of race. Although both parents
may belong to the Aryan stock, and although the English
fathers are often distinguished by their physical qualities,
and their Indian mothers by personal attractions, the
Eurasians themselves do not generally display a striking
appearance. They possess many intellectual endowments ;
but though quick of apprehension, they seldom acquire
solid knowledge so well as Europeans, nor have they
equal perseverance. From their mothers they seem to
inherit gentleness and amiability. Among them indi-
viduals are found eminent in character and ability.

It fares still worse with the pure-blood European
children, who are constitutionally unable to struggle
against the enervating effects of the climate, especially
in the Grange's valley. Till their sixth year they retain
the high complexion of the race and seem healthy enough,
1 That is, European-Avians*